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mensi in the dative, or merisA in the accusative plural,
instead of mensis and mensds. The only other case
where a final s is supposed to have been lost after a
long vowel is in the nominative plural of the second
declension, where forms such as magistreis occur in
ancient Latin, by the side of magistm. But it has
never been proved that wiagistri was a corruption of
magistris. On the contrary, magistri belongs to an
earlier date than magistrfe,1 and the latter is pro-
bably formed from a secondary base, magistri, in-
stead of wiagistro, just as we find the base acri by
the side of the base aero.2

We see thus by one instance how what gramma-
rians call a genitive was formed by the same process
of composition which we can watch in Chinese, and
which we can prove to have taken place in the
original language of the Aryas. And the same ap-
plies to the dative. If a boy is told that the dative
expresses a relation of one object to another, less
direct than that of the accusative, he may well won-
der how such a flying arch could ever have been
built up with the scanty materials which language
has at her disposal; but he wi]l be still more surprised
if, after having realised this grammatical abstraction,
he is told that in Greek, in order to convey the very
definite idea of being in a place, he has to use after
certain nouns the termination of the dative. ' I am
staying at Salamis,5 must be expressed by the dative
SalamtnV. If you ask why ? comparative grammar
again can alone give an answer. The termination of
the Greek dative in # was likewise a local termination.

1 Corssen, Aussprache, 2nd ed. vol. i. p. 753.     a Ibid. 1. c. vol. i. p. 756.